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Camp III, was amazingly satisfactory, both for its kind, its
quality, and especially for its abundance. We took it shamelessly
before breakfast, and at breakfast again ; occasionally with or
after lunch, and most usually a little time before supper, when it
was known as afternoon tea. The longer we stayed at this camp,
the deeper were our potations. So good was the tea that I came
almost to disregard the objectionable flavour of tinned milk in
it. I had always supposed that General Bruce would keep a
special herd of yaks at the Base Camp for the provision of fresh
milk ; but this scheme was hardly practicable, for the only grass
at the Base Camp grew under canvas, and no one suggested
sharing his tent with a yak. The one trouble about our stimulant
was its scarcity as we proceeded up the mountain. It diminished
instead of increasing to the climax where it was needed most.
Fortunately, the lower temperatures at which water boils as the
atmospheric pressure diminishes made no appreciable difference
to the quality, and the difficulty of melting snow enough to fill
our saucepans with water was set off to some extent by increasing
the quantity of tea-leaves.

The two liquid foods, cocoa and pea-soup, though not imbibed
so plentifully as tea, were considered no less as the natural and
fitting companions of meat on any and every occasion. At Camp
III it was not unusual to begin supper with pea-soup and end it
with cocoa, but such a custom by no means precluded their use
at other times. Cocoa tended to fall in my esteem, though it
never lost a certain popularity. Pea-soup on the other hand, had
a growing reputation, and, from being considered an accessory,
came to be regarded as a principal. However, before I describe
its dominating influence on the whole matter of diet5 I must
mention the solid foods. The three of " standard pattern " were
ration biscuits, ham, and cheese. It was no misfortune to find
above the Base Camp that we had left the region of fancy breads ;
for while the chupatis and scones, baked by our cooks with such
surprising skill and energy, were usually palatable, they were
probably more difficult of digestion than the biscuits, and our
appetite for these hard whole-meal biscuits increased as we went
upwards, possibly to the detriment of teeth, which became ever
more brittle. Ham, of all foods, was the most generally acceptable.
The quality of our " Hunter's hams " left nothing to be desired,
and the supply, apparently, was inexhaustible. A slice of ham,
or several slices, either cold or fried, was fit food for any and
almost every meal. The cheeses supplied for our use at these
higher camps, and for expeditions on the mountains besides, were
always delicious and freely eaten.